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he problem of universals is among the central 

topics in discussions of logic and ontology in the 
late ancient and early medieval philosophical tradi- 
tion. Porphyry’s question regarding the ontological 
nature of genera (such as animal) and species (such as 
cat or tortoise), posed at the beginning of the Isagoge, 
his introduction to the Categories, gave birth to intense 
exegetical activity on this topic. Regarding genera and 
species, Porphyry asks successively whether they subsist 
(6$éotyxev) or whether they actually depend on bare 
thoughts alone (év udvats Whats ervotaic); if they actu- 
ally subsist whether they are bodies or incorporeal; and 
finally whether they are separate (ywpiotdé) or are in 
sensible individuals (év toi aio8yt0I¢) and subsist about 
(rept) them." Determining whether universals have any 
kind of extramental existence or are only conceptual; 
as well as deciding between the Aristotelian approach, 
according to which universals can subsist only if 
they are instantiated in individuals, and the Platonic 
approach, which postulates their existence independent 
of any realization in particulars, were all but a manda- 
tory agenda for every serious philosopher of the time 


1 Porphyry, Isagoge, ed. A. Busse 1.9-14: adtixa tepl THY yevav 
te kal cid@v TO wey cite Dhéotyxev eite Kal ev udvats Widats errrvolate 
Keitalelte Kal DdeoTyKOTA THUATS ETT H THUATH Kal TOTEPOV Ywpt- 
ate H &v ToIg aigOntoIc Kal mEpl TAdTA DhecTHTA, TapAITHTOMAL 
Reyer Rabvtatns obons THs ToLadT YS TPAyWATElas Kal Ans pello- 
voc deouevns ebetdoews; trans. Barnes (Oxford, 2003), 3.10-15. See 
R. Chiaradonna, “What Is Porphyry’s Isagoge?” Documenti e studi 
sulla tradizione filosofica medievale 19 (2008): 1-30. 
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who dared to propose an analysis of (sensible) reality. 
Byzantine philosophers—especially during the elev- 
enth century and the first quarter of the twelfth with 
authors like John Italos and Eustratios of Nicaea—offer 
valuable contributions to this debate.” 

Parallel to the philosophical debates and nour- 
ished by them, there is a theological tradition for the 
problem of universals, which mobilizes the same kinds 
of fundamental alternatives. The status of universal 
entities was discussed, within the framework of dog- 
matic Christian positions, with vocabulary, concepts, 
and most importantly ontological theses that originate 
in the philosophical tradition. Some discussions in 
Trinitarian theology (of which John Philoponus is the 
most striking example?) are a good illustration of this. 


2 See, among others, L. Benakis, “The Problem of General Con- 
cepts in Neoplatonism and Byzantine Thought,” in Neoplatonism 
and Christian Thought, ed. D. O’Meara (Norfolk, 1982), 75-86; 
K. Ierodiakonou, “John Italos on Universals,” Documenti e studi sulla 
tradizione filosofica medievale 18 (2007): 231-47; eadem, “Metaphysics 
in the Byzantine Tradition: Eustratios of Nicaea on Universals,” 
Quaestio 5 (2005): 67-82; eadem, “The Byzantine Reception of 
Aristotle’s Categories,” Synthesis Philosophica 39 (2005): 7-31; 
P. Joannou, “Die Definition des Seins bei Eustratios von Nikaia: Die 
Universalienlehre in der Byzantinischen Theologie im XI Jh.,” BZ 
47 (1954): 358-68; A. del Campo Echevarria, La teoria platénica de 
las Ideas en Bizancio (siglos IX-XI) (Madrid, 2012); A. Lloyd, “The 
Aristotelianism of Eustratius of Nicaea,” in Aristoteles, Werk und 
Wirkung, vol. 2, ed. J. Wiesner (Berlin, 1987), 341-51. 

3 Cf. C. Erismann, “The Trinity, Universals, and Particular Sub- 
stances: Philoponus and Roscelin,” Traditio 53 (2008): 277-305. 
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More than Trinitarian theology, however, is at stake. 
During late antiquity and the ninth century, one the- 
ological question in particular gave rise to a thorough 
reflection on the status of universal entities: the prob- 
lem of the humanity of Christ, that is, the question of 
whether Christ’s assumed humanity was particular or 
universal. The problem was frequently debated during 
the patristic period; Gregory of Nyssa for example offers 
very interesting views on the question.* Later, advocates 
of Chalcedonian Christology were challenged by their 
Miaphysite opponents, but the debate did not stop, and 
as we will see was renewed by the Iconoclast crisis that 
tore Byzantium apart during the eighth and the ninth 
centuries. This paper will focus on this last chapter in 
the history of the debates regarding the ontological sta- 
tus of the humanity of Christ, the time of Iconoclasm. 
The Byzantine discussion about the humanity of 
Christ is of interest to the historian of philosophy for 
three reasons. First, it illustrates the strong link between 
theology and Aristotelian logic in post-Chalcedonian 
thought—the use of Aristotelian material by Severus of 
Antioch “forced” the Chalcedonian side to do the same. 
From various texts that offer definitions of terms, we 
know that logic was part of the intellectual equipment 
of polemical writers. A good example for Christology 
is the Preparation (IIponapacxevy) of Theodore of 
Raithu.’ John of Damascus, in turn, was convinced of 
the importance of the study of logic for solving dogmatic 
issues. Finally, the use of Aristotelian logic is one of the 
characteristics of the argumentative method developed 
some time after the Seventh Ecumenical Council of 
Nicaea in 787 by the last generation of iconophile think- 
ers. The debate about the humanity of Christ is among 
the most striking examples of a theological question 
analyzed with the help of philosophical concepts. 
Second, it shows the philosophical and logical cul- 
ture of the theologians who tackled this issue. In order 
to determine whether Christ’s assumed humanity is 
particular or universal, one has to explain first what it 
means for an entity to be universal. Thus it constitutes 
a good source of clear statements about the status of 


4 SeeJ. Zachhuber, “Lindividualité de l’ humanité de Jésus-Christ 
selon quelques Péres de l’Eglise,” RSR 90 (2016): 35-50. 

5 Theodore of Raithu’s Praeparatio (lponapacxevy) or Liber de 
Incarnatione is edited by Franz Diekamp in Analecta Patristica: Texte 
und Abhandlungen zur griechischen Patristik, OCA 117 (Rome, 1938), 
185-222. 


universals, according to these theologians. In the case 
of Theodore the Studite, it is the only place in his writ- 
ings where we can find such information. Even in the 
case of an author like Photius, who discusses the prob- 
lem of secondary substances and universals per se,° it is 
useful to study his approach to resolving the problem to 
see whether his position is consistent. 

Third, the nature of the questioning itself is 
remarkable, and it constitutes an important and hith- 
erto neglected step in the history of the problem of 
universals itself. In modern scholarship, the standard 
history of the problem of universals is that first the 
ancients and then the medievals, following the famous 
set of questions at the beginning of Porphyry’s Jsagoge, 
concentrated on the ontological status of genera and 
species, and that the modern debate turned to focus 
more on properties. W hat is remarkable about the ques- 
tion of the humanity of Christ is that it presents other- 
wise unknown statements about universals, indeed 
statements related precisely to what metaphysicians 
today consider to be the real problem of universals, 
namely the question of the universality of properties.’ 
The authors I will discuss do not focus on the question 
of the extramental existence of species and genera, but 
rather explore—indeed just as metaphysicians would 
do nowadays—the possibility and implications of 


6 Photius wrote a number of works on Aristotelian logic. He 
deals with the philosophical question of universals in two of his 
Amphilochia: the 77th, devoted to Porphyry’s Isagoge, and the 138th, 
on the category of substance. In addition, Photius composed scholia 
on the Isagoge and Categories which can be found intertwined with 
Ammonius’s commentaries in various manuscripts (Monacensis 
graecus 222, Parisinus graecus 1928, and Escorialensis O 3.10). These 
scholia are probably earlier versions of the Amphilochia reflecting 
Photius’s early teaching activities. 


7 Fora standard modern account of the problem of universals 
see J.-P. Moreland, Universals (Montreal, 2001), 1: “The problem of 
universals is actually a set of related issues involving the ontological 
status of properties. ... However, since the problem of universals is 
about the ontological status of properties, it goes beyond the One 
and Many and includes these questions: Do properties exist? If prop- 
erties exist, are they universals or particulars? If properties are uni- 
versals, are they abstract objects? What is the relationship between a 
property and the thing that has it? Is the property in what has it and, 
if so, what sort of “in” is this (spatial, non-spatial)? If properties exist, 
can they exist even if no particulars exemplify them? In addition to 
properties and concrete particulars (roughly, individual things like 
balls and baboons), are there property-instances? If so, are they sim- 
ple or complex entities? If properties are universals, what account can 
be given of the individuation of two entities that have all their pure 
properties in common?” 
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admitting that a property (humanity, in this case) can 
be shared by many individuals. 

In what follows, I shall not deal with the the- 
ological aspect of the problem, nor try to present the 
Christology of the authors under discussion,® but focus 
instead on what we can learn from this debate about 
the theory of universals held by those authors, as well as 
their ontology, their understanding of essential proper- 
ties like humanity, and their explanation of individual- 
ity. The two main goals of this paper are the following: 
First, to demonstrate the importance of late ancient 
and middle Byzantine discussions about the humanity 
of Christ as sources of the first order for philosophical 
and logical questions about universals, essences, and 
properties; as well as to show that these constitute strik- 
ing examples of the interaction between theology and 
logic. And second, to reconstruct the positions on the 
status of universals held by three authors ranging from 
the eighth to the ninth centuries—John of Damascus, 
Theodore the Studite, and Photius—based on their 
respective analyses of the question of the particularity 
or universality of the humanity of Christ. 


The Terms of the Debate 


According to the Christian dogma established during 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, Christ is both fully 
God and fully human. This is stated by the well-known 
Chalcedonian Creed: 


Following therefore the holy Fathers, we all 
unanimously teach to confess one and the same 
Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the same perfect in 
divinity and the same perfect in humanity [kal 
téhelov Tov adTov év dvOpwndty TI], the same truly 
God and truly man [év8pwrrov &y8a¢] coma 
posed ofa rational soul and body, consubstantial 
with the Father as to the divinity and consub- 
stantial with us as to humanity [6poovctov juiv 
TOV AdTOV KATH THY AVOPwrdtTy Ta]; like us in all 
things but sin. The same was begotten from the 
Father before the ages as to the divinity and in 
the latter days for us and our salvation was born 


8 For such a discussion see for example the traditional work of 
J. Meyendorff, Le Christ dans la théologie byzantine (Paris, 1969), 
chapters 8, 9, and 10 (English translation: Christ in Eastern Christian 
Thought [Crestwood, NY, 1975]). 
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as to his humanity [kat& thy dvOpwrdtyta] 
from Mary the Virgin Mother of God.? 


Transposed into philosophical language, this means 
that the individual Jesus Christ has a human essence— 
in modern terms, an essential property of humanity. 
Possessing this property makes him a man and renders 
him consubstantial—that is, of the same essence— 
with all other human beings. The Greek text renders 
well the distinction between a concrete individual 
man (&v@pw70¢) and the abstract property of human- 
ity (#v8pwxdty¢). The ontological framework that was 
dominant at the time, based on kind essentialism?° and 
constituent ontology,"? relates the fact of being a man 
to that of belonging to the human species and to hay- 
ing—not to say instantiating—the essential property 
or essence of humanity. This property is essential—as 
opposed to accidental—as it is necessary for every 
human being to possess, while an accidental property is 
one that an individual happens to have but that it could 
also lack. A property or essence can be considered to be 
either universal or particular. A universal property is 
common to and the same in many individuals, while a 
particular property can be found in only one individ- 
ual and can never be found again as such in any other 
individual. So which one is the case for the humanity 
of Christ? The humanity of Christ may be universal, 
that is, common to him and all other humans, and thus 


9 E. Schwartz, ed., Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum: Concilium 
universale Chalcedonense anno 451, 2.1.2:129.23-29: Enéuevot totvuv 
totic dylois TatTpdo Eva Kal TOv AdTOV duoroyety vidv TOY KUpLOV HUaYV 
Tycoty Xpiotov cuugavac dravtes Exdddoxoper, TEAELOV TOV AVTOV 
év Gedty Tt Kal Téhetov Tov adtoy év dvOpwrdtyTI, Bedv dAnPds Kal 
dvOpwrov &hyPac Tov adtoy Ex Wuxi¢ Aoyixijs Kal gaHuaTOG, 6uoov- 
Tloy TAL TATPL KATH THY HedeTHTA Kal Suoodatov HUiv TOV adTOV KATH 
Thy avOpwndty Ta, Kate tdvTa byolov Hulv ywpis duaptias, mpd 
ainvey nev éx Tod Tatpbc yevvyPevta Kate THY FedTHTH, Ew EcyaTwV 
d& THY HUEPaY TOV AdTOV OV Huds Kal Sid THY HETépav gwTnplay ex 
Maplac tijs mapSévon Tic MeotéKov Kath THY dvOpwndtyTH.... 

10 Kind essentialism is a philosophical position based on two 
main tenets: The first is that all and only the members of a given 
kind (i.e., of a given species) have acommon essence. The second the- 
sis is that the essence of a kind (or species) is responsible for the traits 
typically associated with the members (i.e., the individuals) of that 
specific universal. 


11 A constituent ontology is based on the conviction that prop- 
erties are in some sense constituents of the particulars that have (or 
instantiate) them; in the Byzantine Aristotelian version, it means 
that an individual is constituted of essential properties (i.e., its sub- 
stance) and of accidental properties. 
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be one and the same in each man or woman. But it may 
also be particular, and thus be only Jesus’s humanity, 
which resembles, but is however different from, the 
humanity of Peter or Paul. 

The various answers to the question will be for- 
mulated according to three sets of alternatives. These 
are basically similar to the alternatives described by 
Porphyry, but they are often formulated using a vocab- 
ulary proper to the Greek patristic and Byzantine log- 
ical tradition. 

The first alternative concerns the mode of being, 
or to use a more Byzantine expression, the way in 
which a thing is considered (Gewpoduevov) to be. An 
item could have two basic ways to exist: it can be either 
intramental as a concept or thought, or extramental as 
an object in sensible reality. In the first case the con- 
cept or mental content (8ewp{a) exists in thought, rep@ 
resentation, or imagination (émwolq, davtacig, etc.). It 
could be more or less fictitious or imaginary, depending 
on how much it is grounded in a process of abstraction. 
If an entity exists in reality, then two modes of being 
are also possible: by itself (per se), or in a second entity. 
Existence per se (ka®’ abt0 elvan) is the mode of being 
of individuals or hypostases (&toua, broctdcets, Kad 
éxaota), like Peter or Paul or this cat. These entities 
are said to be ontologically independent, as they do 
not require a second entity in order to exist. The con- 
cept of self-subsistence is expressed by the Greek adjec- 
tives ad8urdéatatov and avOvnapxtov.'” Attributing 
this mode of being to universals is impossible for an 
Aristotelian or Aristotelizing philosopher, as we always 
see in reality this or that particular horse, never “equin- 
ity” or “horseness.” If an entity does not exist by itself, 
it can exist in and thanks to another entity. In that case, 
it would exist in an individual, év &téu. This could be, 
first, the mode of being of an accident (cvubeByxédc), 
like the accident of whiteness in a white object, let 
us say the white in this swan; but it could also be the 
mode of being of universal essential entities, that is, of 
genera and species. In that case a species, for example, 
exists entirely realized in each of the individuals that 


12 This characteristic is the central component in the standard 
and omnipresent Byzantine definition of substance: ovata éotl 
Tpayua addinapxtoy ui Seduevoy Etépov mpd¢ avatactv. Among the 
authors treated in this article, the definition is mentioned by John of 
Damascus (Expositio fidei §50, ed. Kotter, 119: 4, as well as in §40 of 
the Dialectica, ed. Kotter, 106.1) and by Photius in Amphilochion 138, 
which is dedicated to essence (lines 26-29). 


belong to it, and is said to be “considered” in others (év 
&Morc Pewpodpevoy).!? The species cat exists in each and 
every individual cat. The universal, then, is said to sub- 
sist in individuals (év tots &téuots, év Tots KATH UEpOS 
ddeotdvat). Sometimes this fact is expressed through 
the concept of évutéctatov, that is, realized in a 
hypostasis.’* If one accepts this ontological model, then 
no exception is allowed to the instantiation principle, 
that is, to the ontological law that it is impossible for 
a specific universal or nature to subsist without being 
instantiated by at least one individual. This is expressed 
by the general principle according to which there is no 
essence or nature that is not realized in a hypostasis— 
od Zot obotg (odcia) dvutéctatos'>—a principle 
accepted by both the Miaphysite and the Chalcedonian 
sides. The principle indeed leaves open the question 
whether the essence or nature is particularized or not 
when it is instantiated by the individual. 

John of Damascus constitutes a good starting 
point, as he offers a clear and almost comprehensive list 
of the various possible answers to the question of the 
universality or particularity of Christ’s humanity, as 
well as arguments for rejecting some of them. 


13 It is difficult to render properly expressions of the form év tit 
Sewpotuevor. The word Sewpoduevov in this context could be transt 
lated “contemplated,” “observed,” or “considered”; see LSJ s.v. Gewpéw 
3.2. In this article, I translate the participial form Sewpotuevov 
as “considered,” following the example of several authoritative 
translations of late ancient logical texts, such as the translation of 
Simplicius’s commentary on the Categories by B. Fleet (160.21-22: 
év tAciooty Sewpoupévy is translated as “considered in many things”) 
and of Philoponus’s commentary on the Posterior Analytics by 
O. Goldin (371.31: Gewpoduevoy év TH Dmoxetuévy is translated as 
“considered in the subject”). 

14 See for example Maximus the Confessor, Letter 15, 557D-560A: 
évuTéatatov 58, To Ka8’ abTd uev oddauds doiatduevor, év dots 
d8 Gewpoduevoy, we eldog év Toig I” adTO ATSuotc. On Maximus’s 
usage of this term and on the logical dimension of his thought see 
C. Erismann, “Maximus the Confessor on the Logical Dimension 
of the Structure of Reality,” in The Architecture of the Cosmos in 
the Thought of Maximus the Confessor, ed. P. Annala, T. Lankila, 
and A. Lévy (Turku, 2015), 51-69. On the history of the term 
évutéatatoy see B. Gleede, The Development of the Term évurdotatos 
from Origen to John of Damascus (Leiden, 2012). 

15 On the philosophical dimension of this (originally theologi- 
cal) principle see C. Erismann, “Non Est Natura Sine Persona: The 
Issue of Uninstantiated Universals from Late Antiquity to the Early 
Middle Ages,” in Methods and Methodologies: Aristotelian Logic 
East and West, 500-1500, ed. M. Cameron and J. Marenbon (Leiden, 
2011), 75-92. 
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John of Damascus 


The eighth-century theologian and author of the influ- 
ential handbook of logic called Philosophical Chapters, 
or more commonly Dialectica,° John of Damascus 
(t 749)!” addresses the question of the humanity of 
Christ as a step in the Christological outline of his 
Expositio fidei. The relevant passage describes three 
possible understandings of the status of the human- 
ity of Christ. It is also a very interesting passage as it 
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summarizes several key points of John of Damascus’s 
ontology and theory of universals. It is structured in 
two parts, offering first a consideration of general ontol- 
ogy—that is, not only relevant to the case of Christ— 
about the various ways to consider a nature or specific 
universal, and second a discussion about which of the 
aforementioned possibilities corresponds precisely to 
the humanity of Christ. 
The first part of the passage reads as follows: 


Tlepi tic év cider cat év atéum Sewpovpevys pdcews [...] 


‘H tots 4 WAG Gewpla xatavocitar (cad? adthy yap 
ody dhécty KEV), 7} KoIvas év Mdcalg Tats duoedéotv 
brootdcect Tavtas cvvaTtoven Kal AéyeTat ev TH elder 
Sewpovpevy hvotc, H ddtkwg h adTH ev TpooAH Vet cuu- 
BeByxdtwy év ud drootdoet Kal héyetat év &tOuw Oew- 
povpéevy pvorc.t® 


On nature considered in the species and in the 
individual 


Nature is apprehended either (1) in mere speculation 
(for it does not subsist by itself); or (2) as common in all 
the hypostases of a same species, joining them together, 
and is then called “nature considered in the species”; or 
(3) entirely in one hypostasis, the same [as in the spe- 
cies, but] with the addition of accidents, and is then 
called “nature considered in the individual.” 


In this text John of Damascus sketches the map of the 
various modes of being (even if [1] is not a mode of being 
properly speaking) ofa nature. They could be described 
as follows: (1) as a speculative consideration, (2) as real- 
ized in a plurality of individuals, and (3) as seen in one 
single individual. To have a more comprehensive list, we 
should add a fourth solution not mentioned here by John, 
but explicitly rejected in other parts of his work. This (4) 
is nature as particularized by and proper to a given indi- 
vidual. Before discussing this fourth possibility, I would 
like to comment on the three options delineated by John. 


16 Onthistext see G. Richter, Die Dialektik des Johannes von Dam- 
askos: Eine Untersuchung des Textes nach seinen Quellen und seiner 
Bedeutung (Passau, 1964); K. Oehler, “Die Dialektik des Johannes 
Damaskenos,” in Antike Philosophie und Byzantinisches Mittelalter 
(Munich, 1969), 287-99; and A. Siclari, Giovanni di Damasco: La 
funzione della “dialectica” (Perugia, 1978). 

17 Fora general presentation see A. Louth, St. John Damascene: 
Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology (Oxford, 2002). For 
his dates see V. Conticello, “Jean Damascéne,” in Dictionnaire des 
philosophes antiques, vol. 3, ed. R. Goulet (Paris, 2000), 1001-27. See 
also the useful volume of collected studies by V. Kontouma, John of 
Damascus: New Studies on His Life and Works (Farnham, 2015). 


18 John of Damascus, Expositio fidei 55 (3.11), ed. Kotter, Die 
Schriften des Johannes von Damaskos, vol. 2 (Berlin, 1973), 131.4-7. 
Unless otherwise noted, translations throughout are my own. 


(1) In the first mode, nature is considered as a gen- 
erality without relation to individuals, a purely mental 
concept with no proper existence. This is doubly under- 
lined by John, first by qualifying the speculation as 
“mere” (ytAy), in the sense of not being supported by 
individuals; and second by adding the ontological the- 
sis that nature in this status does not subsist by itself.!? 
For John Damascene, nature has to be instantiated in 
order to subsist, as he adopts the principle that there is 
no nature that is not realized in a hypostasis.”° Nature 
is not self-subsistent; if it is not realized in individuals, 


For a discussion of this passage see R. Cross, “Perichoresis, Dei- 
fication and Christological Predication in John of Damascus,” 
MedSt 62 (2000): 69-124. 

19 See also Expositio fidei 50 (3.6), which makes the same point: 
“Essence does not subsist in itself, but is considered in hypostases,” 
ed. Kotter 120.15-16: 4 obata 8é, cal? éavtiy ody bdlatatat, a év 
taic Drootdcect Gewpetta. 

20 In his De duabus in Christo voluntatibus 5 (Kotter 413.4), 
John states explicitly that “there is no essence which is not realized 
in a hypostasis, nor is there a nature which is not realized in a per- 
son” (odata uev dvumdatatos od ZotIv oddE HUats AMpdawmoc). See 
also C. Erismann, “A World of Hypostases: John of Damascus’s 
Rethiking of Aristotle’s Categorical Ontology,” S¢P 50 (2010): 251-69. 
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it is only a chimera, an empty thought. Here we can see 
a clear rejection of Platonism concerning the universals. 

The meaning of 8wpta here is not easy to deter- 
mine; it could be either a concept or a speculation. 
Richard Cross mobilizes a theory of abstraction here. 
However, I do not think that this is the point. Nature 
here is not the result of a rational process of abstraction 
based on the observation of individuals, but more an 
empty thought. 

(2) Nature is realized in the individuals, without 
distinction between them. In this case, nature expresses 
what is ontologically common to all the members of 
the species. John frequently says that nature is “appre- 
hended” in the hypostases. Thus, here it is considered 
in a variety of individuals, taking into consideration 
not their individualizing features but simply their com- 
mon nature. 

(3) Nature is in one given individual; John here 
considers the individual as a whole constituted by 
the common nature, to which he adds the accidents. 
But the nature is not particularized. This is clearly 
expressed by the phrase ¥ abt. For John, a hypostasis, 


or an individual like Peter or Paul, is a self-subsisting 
entity constituted by the universal essence—humanity 
in this case—and a bundle of accidental properties;?" 
each individual possesses a unique bundle which dif- 
ferentiates him from the other. This is the set of acci- 
dental properties that are proper to the individual, not 
the essence. The essence is entirely (6hucd)) realized in 
each individual of the species. In his Dialectica (§31, 
ed. Kotter, 94.16—-19), John explains that the species is 
entirely realized in each of its individuals equally and 
integrally (6n0lws kal drapadeirtws). 

A short excursus is needed here, as the termi- 
nology used in solutions (2) and (3) is borrowed from 
Leontius of Byzantium, who presented the question 
of the humanity of Christ clearly as an alternative 
between only these two solutions. In his Refutation of 
Severus (Epilyseis), Leontius offers a dialogue between 
a partisan of Severus and an orthodox speaker repre- 
senting Leontius’s own position. My point here is not 
about Leontius himself, but just to highlight the back- 
ground of John of Damascus’s terminology.”” Here is 
Leontius’s text: 


ANTIOEZIZ AKEDAAOY. tat 6 Adyos dvarhabov 
avOpwnivyy, THy ev TH elder Pewpovpéevyy H TH ev ATOUH 
avéhaBev; 


AIANTH2&I2 OPOOAOZOT. Ti yap; “Etepov oiet 
TAVTHY elvat Tap’ exelvnV; 


oly 


evl TQ) 


AKE®. Nai, etmep 4 wév év 7AjGet Oewpetran, h dé 
aproug. 


‘OPO. AM’ od mpd¢ 6 Hpatyoca ampexpiOnyc. Od yap ei 
év TAYVEt Kal Evi Cewpettar abt To CytoOvpEevdy EoTtyv— 
TodTO yap WUokdyntati—aM ei abty éxelvy, Kdxelvy 
abty, h étépa oon tvyxave. Td yap év évi 7 ev TAsloot 
TavTYY Vewpeio Oa, TH Ev ofc ZoTL TOMA H Ev Dewpsiobar 
Tovet, od THY Hvar Ev } TOMA hatverOat tapackevdter. 
‘Qorrep &uérer ert te Levod éyet Kal tod AchevKacuévov, 
eite Ev cite TAciova Wat TH év ol¢ H AevKdTys Sewpettat. 


Objection of the Acephal: In assuming human nature, 
did the Word assume the [nature] considered in the 
species, or the [nature considered] in the individual? 


Response of the Orthodox: Why do you ask? Do you 
think the latter is different than the former? 


A: Yes, ifindeed the one is considered in a multitude [of 
individuals], and the other ina single individual. 


O: You did not answer my question. For the topic under 
discussion is not if nature is considered in a multitude 
or in one individual—as we have already agreed on 
this—but if one is the same as the other and vice versa 
or if it happens that they are different. For the fact that 
nature is considered either in one individual or in a mul- 
titude makes that in which nature is considered mul- 
tiple or one, but does not prove that the nature appears 


21 This understanding of hypostasis is of Cappadocian origin. 
John refers to it by saying that “the hypostasis is defined as an essence 
plus accidents”: tiy dndctacw Spilovtat odotay weta ovubeRnxdtwv 
(Expositio fidei §50, 3.6, ed. Kotter 120.11). Closer to John of Damas- 
cus, we find it in Pamphilus’s Diversorum capitum seu difficultatum 
solutio (ovciay uet& idtwudtwv, ed. Declerck, CCSG 19:128.7). 


John’s own understanding of hypostasis is nevertheless more 
elaborate as it includes the addition of the notion of actual existence 
to this definition. 


22 The text has been well discussed by R. Cross, “Individual 
Natures in the Christology of Leontius of Byzantium,” JEChrSt 10 
(2002): 245-65. 
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“Or 88 Tabta obtwe Evel, SH hov eE Ov 6 Tic HUcEWS Adyos 
ert te TANPOUG Kal Evde 6 adTOs ATOd{SoTAL- bv yep av 
drodas Adyov TEpl Tis ATA AS hcEws, odTd¢ col Kal ert 
THs ev Tivt Dewpovpévng drodoOyjcetat, Kal ote TOMAS 
Tolet Pvozts THY ulav TS TOMods TadTygs pEeTévelv, odTE 
ulav tas TOMA, Kady elc TOUTWY UeTéxol, Eev f 6 TabTY>? 
uetéyw éx diapdpwv cvyxeluevoc. 


AKE®, Thy twa ody avéhaBe odor; 


‘OPO. Nai: da thy adtiy oboay te etder.24 


to be one or multiple. And the same goes doubtless in 
the case of the white and the whitened: namely whether 
that in which whiteness is considered is either one or 
more. The fact that such things are so is clear from this, 
that is that the same definition of nature is given in 
the case both of a multitude and of a single individual. 
For whichever definition you assign for nature in the 
absolute sense will also be the definition you assign for 
nature when it is considered in a given individual; and 
neither the fact that a multitude of individuals share in 
the same nature renders the unique nature several, nor 
are several natures rendered one even if it is only one 
individual who shares in them, if the one who partici- 
pates thus is composed of different natures. 


A. So did He assume a certain individual nature? 


O. Absolutely, but the same nature as in the species. 


It is clear that for Leontius, nature considered in the 
species or in a given individual is the same. The num- 
ber of instantiations of a given nature, that is to say the 
number of cospecific individuals under consideration, 
does not multiply or alter that nature. John follows 
Leontius on this point and supplements Leontius’s doc- 
trine by adding the set of accidents. 

To return to our argument, we have already noted 
that John of Damascus failed to add a fourth pos- 
sible solution to the three described above, namely the 
following: 

(4) Particularized (merike or idia) nature. This 
would be the solution of John Philoponus, who views 
nature as particularized.”* In this case, nature is no 


23 Daley’s text has tadt7¢, but we should probably assume that 
tavTy¢ is a scribal error for tadty. I am very grateful to Byron Mac- 
Dougall for this suggestion. 


24  Leontius of Byzantium, Solutio argumentorum a Severo objecto- 
rum, ed. in B. Daley, “Leontius of Byzantium: A Critical Edition of 
his Works, with Prolegomena’” (PhD diss., Oxford, 1978), 77.16-78.7 
(= PG 86b:1916D-1917C). 

25 For Philoponus, any kind of shared or common entity is impos- 
sible. Everything that exists is particular. This means that humanity, 
for example, could not be common to Peter or to Paul. Instantiation, 
that is, the realization in one individual, implies particularization for 
Philoponus. He states this clearly in his Arbiter, of which the seventh 
chapter is preserved in Greek by John of Damascus in his treatise On 
Heresies, as a supplement to heresy 83. There Philoponus rejects the 
idea that an essence may be common to several individuals: “Now, 


longer universal, but becomes the nature of this given 
individual. So there exist according to this view the 
humanity of Peter and the humanity of Paul; the two 
humanities are not identical but only similar. John of 
Damascus, being faithful to the Cappadocians in this 
respect, rejects this solution, as for him an ousia is neces- 
sarily common—koinon—and is never particularized.”° 


this common nature of man, in which no one differs from any other, 
when it is realized in any one of the individuals, then is particular to 
that one and is not common to any other individual. ... Thus that 
rational mortal animal that is in me is not common to any other 
man. Neither would the animal nature that is in this particular horse 
be in any other” (Adty dy ody 7 Kotvy duvats, H avOpamov, Kad? hy 
ovdels dvOpwros oddevdc Stevyvorer, ev ExdoTw THY ATOUWY yLvoUeVy 
idia Lourdy éxelvou cal oddevdc Etépov Koti, yivetat.... Td yap év guol 
C@ov hoyixdy Bvytov oddervi TAY dMwv dvOpwrwy éoTl KoLvov OddE 7 
2v THE TH inTH Tod Ceov dats ev HMw Twi yévout’ dv), ed. Kotter 
52.52-54 and 66-67. 

26 Inthe thought of Basil of Caesarea and of his brother Gregory 
of Nyssa, the distinction between essence (ousia) and hypostasis was 
superimposed upon that between the common (koinon) and the par- 
ticular (idion). To express this with an analogy, ousia is related to 
hypostasis as the common is to the particular. On these grounds, 
Basil states that “there is the same difference between essence 
and hypostasis as between what is common and what is particu- 
lar, for example, between animal and a certain man” (Letter 236, 
ed. Courtonne 3, 53.1-3: Obata 88 cat bndotacts tTadTyY Exel THY 
Stahopav hv Eyer Td Kotvoy Tpd¢ 16 Kad’ ExaoTor, olov we Exe TO CHov 
mpdg Tov deiva &vOpwrov). The logical consequence of this claim is 
that an ousia is necessarily a common entity. 
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Let us see now how John applies this scheme to 
the case of the humanity of Christ: 


‘O obv O2d¢ Adyos capKwOeic odte THY Ev WAT Pewpig 
Katavoovnevyy ovat avéhaBev (od yap cdpxwats TodTo, 
OW ardty Kol TAdcuA cupKwcews) 


odte THy év TH elder Pewpovpevny (od yup maou Tas dT0- 
ottcets dvehaBev), 


AMG TH év Atom THY aAdTHV odoay TH elder (ATaApyTV 
yup avéhaBe tod huetépov pupduatoc), od Kad’ abtyv 
broctacay Kai &tToMoV Ypypaticacay TPOTEpOV Kal 
obtws dr’ adtod Tpochydeionv, HN ev TH adtod br0- 
otdoet brdpeacay. 


... Tabdtov obv éotiv eimetv duct Tod Aéyou Kal thy év 
ATOUY OUOLY- CUTE YAP TO ATOLOY Hyovyv THY DTOTTACIY 
Kvplwsg kal udvarc Snot odte TO KoLvov THY bnoTTATEWY, 
ae THY Kowyy dvot ev wld THY DroaTdcewy Few- 
povpevny Kal ebetalouevyv.2” 


Now, when God the Word became incarnated, He did 
not assume the human nature in mere speculation—for 
that would have been no real incarnation, but a fraudu- 
lent and fictitious one. [rejection of 1] 


Nor did He assume it as considered in the species (be- 
cause He did not assume all the individuals) [of the spe- 
cies, i.e., all the human beings]. [rejection of 2] 


But He did assume the nature considered in the indi- 
vidual (which is the same as the nature considered in the 
species). [acceptance of 3] For He assumed the first fruits 
of our clay notas selfsubsistent and having been an indi- 
vidual previously and as such taken on by Him, but as 
having its subsistence in His hypostasis. 


... It is therefore the same thing to say “the nature of 
the Word” as it is to say “nature taken individually,” for 
it properly and exclusively shows not the individual, the 
hypostasis, that is to say, nor that which is common to 
(all) hypostases, but the common nature as considered 
and examined in one of the hypostases. 


We can recapitulate John’s solution. With respect to 
incarnation: 

Mode of being (1) is impossible. The incarna- 
tion would not be real. If Christ did not assume a real 
entity—and universals as such, that is, not instantiated, 
are not real entities—then there is no real incarnation. 

Mode (2) is impossible, as it would mean that 
Christ assumed the species not in its intension (i.e., its 
internal content) but in its extension (i.e., its range of 
applicability). Here John chooses to understand species 
not as an essential property common to all the members 
of the species and expressed by the definition, but as the 
set of individuals belonging to the species. According 
to this reading, assuming the specific humanity means 
assuming Peter, Paul, and every other human being. 

Mode (3) is correct; but John clearly states that 
we should not distinguish it from nature considered 
in the species, being here understood according to its 
“intension,” that is, according to what it means to be 
a human being. That part of the solution according to 


27 John of Damascus, Expositio fidei 55 (3.11), ed. Kotter 131.8-21. 


which Christ assumed a nature that “has not been an 
individual previously” has been added here to make it 
clear that Christ did not assume someone else’s nature, 
that is, a nature that already belonged to an individual. 
Christ is responsible for the realization or instantiation 
of human nature, by ensuring its subsistence in his own 
hypostasis. 

For the sake of completeness, let us say that mode 
(4) is impossible because if Christ simply assumed a 
particularized humanity, then the incarnation would 
be ineffective for other human beings. Substantial unity 
of the species is needed in order to ensure salvation. 

The solution John offers in the Expositio fidei 
occupies the middle ground, as it tries to combine the 
universality of the common nature and the individual 
reality of the hypostasis. 

If John of Damascus’s analysis is embedded in 
patristic Christological controversies and is formu- 
lated in his exposition of dogmatic theology, the next 
two authors to be considered here tackle the issue from 
a completely different background. It is often inter- 
esting to ask why a particular philosophical question 
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comes to the fore at a given historical moment. Of 
course, one can always refer to the personal interests 
of the authors in question, but sometimes there are 
external reasons that explain why a debate becomes 
timely. It can be for philosophical and theological rea- 
sons, or it can be because of the appearance or spread 
of a heresy. In the present case, it is possible to iden- 
tify a precise explanation, which is to be found in the 
struggle over images, the so-called crisis of Iconoclasm 
that played out in Byzantium over the eighth and 
ninth centuries. During this time, there was a crisis 
of unique intensity regarding religious practice and 
the worship of icons. When Theodore the Studite, 
one of the major actors in this dispute, considers the 
issue of the humanity of Christ, he does so within the 
framework of his support for the veneration of images. 
While the crisis was mainly over by the time Photius 
wrote his Amphilochia (the cult of icons was restored 
in 843), the struggle nevertheless left a deep imprint 
on cultural memory that lasted long thereafter, nota- 
bly on Photius, who grew up under the shadow of 


Iconoclastic persecution.”® 


Theodore the Studite 


With Theodore, the problem of the universality or par- 
ticularity of the humanity of Christ was revived by an 
argument frequently used by the Iconoclasts,”” which 
can be summarized as follows: Christ assumed general 
humanity?°—or more precisely the nature of human 


28 On Photius’s concerns regarding Iconoclasm see F. Dvornik, 
“The Patriarch Photius and Iconoclasm,” DOP 7 (1953): 67-97; 
C. Mango, “The Liquidation of Iconoclasm and the Patriarch 
Photios,” in Iconoclasm: Papers Given at the Ninth Spring Symposium 
of Byzantine Studies, ed. A. Bryer and J. Herrin (Birmingham, 1977), 
133-40; and D. Stratoudaki-W hite, “Patriarch Photius and the Con- 
clusion of Iconoclasm,” GOTR 4.4 (1999): 341-55. 


29 Fora reconstruction of the Christology of the Second Icono- 
clasm see B. Lourié, “Le second iconoclasme en recherche de la vraie 
doctrine,” S¢tP 34 (2000): 145-69. 

30 As well noted by B. Lourié (“Second iconoclasme,” 151), 
both Iconophile and Iconoclast thinkers agreed on the fact that 
the assumed humanity is universal: “Les deux partis, les icono- 
clastes aussi bien que les iconophiles, ont été d’accord pour consi- 
dérer que l’humanité du Christ est l’humanité générique, de sorte 
que les traits individuels de Jésus ne sont attribuables 4 aucune per- 
sonne humaine.” I might add that the two sides’ understanding of 
the generic humanity is different because of their opposing views on 
universals. 
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flesh (thy tH¢ capKds dvowv)** or the mere matter of 
human substance (6Ay pdvy éotly avOpwrtvys odctac), 
to use the expressions of the definition of the Iconoclast 
Council of Hiereia—without personal features. Any 
portrait of Christ with particular features—which is 
the only way to depict him—would result from the 
arbitrary choice of the painter, and as such would be 
idolatrous.*? 

More broadly, the controversy about the worship 
of images plays a role in discussions about the ontology 
and logic of Christ’s properties. The two problems are 
related by that of the representation of Christ. One of 
the favorite arguments of the enemies of images is that it 
is impossible to represent Christ. The argument reduces 
both alternatives to heresy, and proceeds as follows: Ina 
portrait of Christ, either the divine nature is portrayed 
along with the human nature or is it not. It is impossible 
to portray divinity. Either the divine nature is confused 
with the human nature, which is miaphysitism—that 
is, the heresy holding that Christ has not two natures, 
but one—or else, if only the human nature is portrayed 
the two natures are separated, which is the heresy called 
Nestorianism. In response to this, defenders of icons 
offer another dilemma. If Christ cannot be portrayed, 
then either he lacks a genuine human nature, which is 
the heresy called docetism, or his human nature is sub- 
merged in his divinity, which once again is miaphysit- 
ism. According to the iconophiles, if Christ’s human 
nature is not changed by or confused with his divine 
nature, then it must be possible to portray him like 


31 This is precisely the expression used by Theodore when he intro- 
duces an argument after the Iconoclasts. 


32 I completely agree with V. Baranov’s careful remarks on 
this point: “Yet one important remark has to be made: it would be 
unrealistic to think that the Iconoclasts believed in a shapeless and 
faceless Christ, contrary to the Gospels’ account. They used this 
doctrine in an epistemological and not in an ontological sense for 
polemical purposes against the claim of the Iconodules that Christ 
can and should be depicted. Essentially, the Iconoclastic argument 
can be reduced to the point that whatever image the Iconodules rep- 
resented under the name ‘Christ’ on the icon, cannot be a true image 
since we simply cannot know what Christ looked like. Thus the 
Iconoclasts concluded that any material representation of Christ is 
false by definition and the Iconodules who venerate it, commit idol- 
atry,” in “‘Condensing and Shaping the Flesh. ..’: The Incarnation 
and the Instrumental Function of the Soul of Christ in the Icono- 
clastic Christology,” in Origeniana Decima, ed. S. Kaczmarek and 
H. Pietras (Leuven, 2011), 919-32, at 928. 
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any human being. But this opens up the very difficult 
problem of knowing what is represented in an icon of 
Christ. The standard answer is that Christ’s human 
nature cannot be portrayed as a nature, but only as it 
occurs in the hypostasis, that is, in the person of Christ, 
in his individual reality. And in the hypostasis, Christ’s 
humanity has the properties of an individual man, 
including a particular appearance that was seen and can 
be portrayed. The fact that Christ is circumscribable, 
and therefore representable, is proof of his humanity. If, 
as stated by the Council of Chalcedon, Christ is fully 
human, then he must be representable, just like any 
other man. As God, Christ cannot be circumscribed, 
for he is what the Father is; but as a man, he is just like 


any other individual. Christ can be represented because 
his humanity, although it is universal, is instantiated 
or realized in a given individual who is characterized 
by a set of properties that make him unique and dif 
ferent from all other individuals. Theodore uses here 
the Aristotelian theory of universals, based on what 
would be called today the principle of instantiation. 
Here again, a discussion of the humanity of Christ is 
conducted through the help of philosophical theses, and 
constitutes a reflection on the mode of being of univer- 
sals. I wish to mention two texts by Theodore, who gives 
an interpretation of the problem grounded in a realist 
understanding of universals. 


YVihdc pév odv 6 Xpiotdc ob yéyovev: unde yap Ta TWA 
avOpanwy dvahaBety dain dv tic THY edoebodvtwy: TOV 
dé xa8’Srov, Hrot THY Shy Huot: AMG uy Thy ev at6uw 
Sewpovpéevyy: Tas yap dv Kal @rTaL;?? 


For Christ did not become a mere man; no one among 
the pious would ever say that He assumed a particu- 
lar man among men; rather He assumed the universal 
man, that is, the whole human nature. It must be said, 
however, that this whole human nature was considered 
in an individual—for otherwise how could He be seen? 


For Theodore, the humanity assumed by Christ is 
clearly universal; he nevertheless specifies, using an 
expression borrowed from Leontius of Byzantium and 
John of Damascus, that it is a universal “considered” 
in one individual (tiv év dtéum Sewpovpéevyy). This is 
the condition for Christ’s humanity to be seen, and 
ultimately to be depicted. Depiction implies acciden- 
tal characteristics—shape, size, color of hair and eyes, 
physical traits, etc.—and Theodore makes it clear that 
accidents are not considered in a universal or general 
essence but in the hypostasis, in an individual.** 

In contrast to the Iconoclasts’ conception of 
humanity as ideal and abstract, which forms the basis 
of their position that Christ cannot be represented, 
Theodore presents an Aristotelian realist view, based 


33 Theodore the Studite, First Refutation of the Iconoclasts $4, 
PG 99:331D-333A, trans. Roth (Crestwood NY, 2001), 23, modified. 
34 Theodore the Studite, Ep. 492. Ed. Fatouros, 2:726.12-13: 
avubeRyxdta dt odx év TH KaOdhov odcia, AM ev TH dmocTACcEL 
teOe@pyta. 


on the presupposition that humanity only exists in sub- 
sisting individuals. Theodore can answer the question 
of the humanity of Christ by choosing the universalist 
answer because he has an adequate understanding of 
the mode of being of universals, a view different both 
from the Iconoclasts’ and, as we will see, from Photius’s. 
Theodore’s argumentative strategy is based on his view 
on the question of the subsistence of universals. For 
him, universals do not exist on their own, but subsist 
only in individuals. This has a double theoretical role 
for Theodore: to ensure the reality of universals on the 
one hand as well as the possibility of their depiction on 
the other. The question of the humanity of Christ is 
embedded in an interrogation about the representabil- 


ity of his flesh: 
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AvtiBeots ws éx THV Eixovoudywv. 


Ei cdpra tapaddews dvéhabev 6 Xpiotdc év TH oixety 
brootdcel dyapaxtTyplotov dé Wo TOV TIVa Uy THBAI- 
vouoay, Ma tov Kabdrov &vOpwnov- Tas dpa ebixtov 
TAVTYHY oyradwuevnyy edploxerOat, Kal ypauact dta- 
Pdpots KataypaderOar; dadrog 6 Adyos, Kat y erivorn 


pevdys. 
TIpd¢ tobto Mbarc. 


Ei dpa rapaddews dvéhaBev 6 Xprotdc év tH oixeig 
brootdcet dyapaxtyplatov dé Kabws hate, Ws TOV TIVd 
uy) onnaivovoay, AMd tov Kabdhov &vOownov, mg ev 
adt@ dréoTy; TH yup KaBdAoOD év Tols ATSpnotg THY Drape 
ever: olov, 7] dvopwndtye ev [létpw cat Tlavrw cat tots Aot- 
mois duoetdéot. My Svtwv d& THOV Kad Exacta, dvypyTat 6 
Kabddov dvOpwros. Odxovv?? ev Xpiot@ h avOpwrdtys, 


elTmep Uy ws ev TIVI EOTLY ev AUT@ VdeTTHOM... 


Olg nev ta Kabdrov dpatat, vods Kal Sidvora: of¢ dé TH 
Kab’ Exacta, spOaruol, of tk aicOyta Bhémovtec. Ei 
ody THY Kabdhov Hud dvoww 6 Xpiotdc dvéhae, wr ev 
atouw Sewpovpevyy, vO udvw éoTtt Oewpntdcs cal Savoia 
Wyraytoc. AMG... aicOytoic aicOnta rapabarov. 
AicOytd¢ dpa 6 Xpiotdc, WyAapytds, Kal cwpatiKoic 
SpOahuots dpatdc, Kal dud TobTo Teprypatdc.?° 


An objection as from the Iconoclasts: 


“If Christ miraculously assumed flesh in His own 
hypostasis, but flesh without distinguishing features 
because it does not indicate a particular man but rather 
the universal man: how then is it possible for this flesh 
to be found tangible and to be portrayed in various col- 
ors? The argument is vain and the idea is false.” 


Answer: 


If Christ miraculously assumed flesh in His own 
hypostasis, but flesh without distinguishing features 
(as you say) because it does not indicate a particular 
man but rather the universal man: how did it subsist in 
Him? Universals have [their] existence in individuals: 
for example, humanity in Peter and Paul and the others 
of the same species. If the individuals did not exist, the 
universal man would be eliminated. Therefore human- 
ity is not in Christ, if it does not subsist in Him as in 
an individual.... 


Universals are seen with mind and thought; individu- 
als are seen with eyes that look at perceptible things. If 
Christ assumed our universal nature, not considered in 
an individual, He can be considered only by the mind 
and touched only by thought. But... He associates 
perceptible things with perceptible things. So Christ is 
perceptible, tangible, and visible with bodily eyes; and 
therefore He is circumscribed. 


This text is a treasure for a historian of philosophy. It 
contains a clear and technical Aristotelian declaration 
about the mode of being of universals. The statement 
“universals have their existence in individuals: for 
example, humanity in Peter and Paul and the others of 
the same species. If the individuals did not exist, the 
universal man would be eliminated” is exactly what an 
Alexandrian philosopher versed in Aristotelian logic 
would say, with perhaps the sole exception being the use 
of Christian names as examples. This is an exact for- 
mulation of the Aristotelian version of realism about 
universals: universals are real entities, but they exist 


35 [read odxovv instead of Migne’s odxodv. 


36 Theodore the Studite, Third Refutation of the Iconoclasts 15-16, 
PG 99:396C-397B, trans. Roth, 82-83, modified. 


only in individuals. They have to be instantiated, that 
is, realised in individuals, in order to exist. The use of 
the argument of suppression is also a philosophical clas- 
sic. If all the individual cats disappeared, the specific 
universal cat would disappear too.*” 

Regarding the humanity of Christ, the solution 
of Theodore can be presented as follows. While Christ 
did assume universal human nature, he was a particular 
individual (ton tina), a hypostasis that made the general 
nature real by realizing it. The humanity of Christ is 


37 Aninfluential patristic formulation of this argument is offered 
by Maximus the Confessor, in a passage in his Ambigua, based on 
Nemesius of Emesa: “... all the particulars would be destroyed, 
and that together with them the universals would also be destroyed 
(since universals naturally consist of particulars),” Ambigua 10.42, 


trans. Constas, DOML 28, p. 313. 
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real because it subsists individually and visibly in the 
hypostasis of Christ, who has the hypostatic char- 
acteristics that distinguish him from other humans. 
Fundamentally, it is a theory of the mode of being of 
universal entities which enables Theodore’s solution. 
Behind his explanation of incarnation lies a specific 
logical and ontological claim; for incarnation is under- 
stood as the realization or instantiation of the universal 
humanity by a given individual. For Christ to be a man 
requires nothing less than for him to have the universal 
humanity subsist in him as an individual. The ontology 
here intersects also with Theodore’s theological beliefs 
precisely with respect to the centrality of hypostasis. It 
is the hypostasis which realizes the universal, but it is 
also precisely the hypostasis which is venerated in the 


icon, as stated by the Seventh Ecumenical Council in 
787: “The one who venerates the icon venerates the 
hypostasis of the person depicted on it (6 teockuvav 
THY cikdva THOTKUVEL EV AUTH TOD éyypahouéevov THY 
brdatactw).’38 


Photius 


One of the most important representatives of the revival 
of studies that took place in ninth-century Byzantium 
during the so-called first Byzantine Renaissance, 
Photius,>? who was twice patriarch of Constantinople, 
wrote a short work on the question of the universal- 
ity of Christ’s assumed humanity (Amphilochia 231).4° 
Here is Photius’s formulation of the question: 


TIétepov 6 Xpiotoc tov xabddov dvOpwrov dvehdBeto 7 
TOV ET LEPOUG; 


Dayev odte tov KaOdrov ode Tov El UEpousg OvdE Yap 
2E dvayxys Sdtepov tovtwv drdpyetv del od yup Kath 
avtidact y gpatyatc. 


Did Christ assume the universal man or a particular 
man? 


We state that He assumed neither the universal man nora 
particular man. It is not necessary that it be the one or the 
other, since the question does not imply a contradiction. 


Photius rejects both the universalist and the partic- 
ularist options. The humanity assumed by Christ is 
not universal as, according to Photius’s understand- 
ing of what is meant by universal, this would have the 
unfortunate consequence of making Christ not a real 
man but just an empty mental thought, lacking any 
reality. This is especially interesting because it shows 


that it is the philosophy, in this case a pointed under- 
standing of what a universal is, that determines the 
solution to the theological question. The particularist 
solution is easier to reject, as it is reduced to a heretical 
position. 

Here are Photius’s logically constructed arguments 
against the universalist solution: 


ei utv yap Tov Ka8d)ov &vOpwrov avehdBeto 6 Xpiortdc, 
ouubatver adtov uy «ad? drape und év aicOyce yevéo- 
Oat dvopwrrov, AW erivolg udvy Kal avtacig, abty yap 
Tod KaOdov drrapetc 


If Christ had assumed the universal man, the result 
would be that He would not be a man in existence nor 
in a sensible way, but in thought alone and in imagina- 
tion, for such is the existence of the universal. 


38 Mansi 13:377E; ed. Lamberz, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum: 
Concilium Universale Nicaenum Secundum, pt. 3, Concilii Actiones 
VI-VI (Berlin, 2016), 828.16-18. 

39 For arecent account of Photius’s life, education, and work see 
J. Schamp, “Photios,” in Dictionnaire des philosophes antiques, vol. 5, 
part 1, ed. R. Goulet (Paris, 2012), 585-610. 


40 V. Baranov offers a very good reading of this text in juxtapo- 
sition with Second Iconoclasm in “Amphilochia 231 of Patriarch 
Photius as a Possible Source on the Christology of the Byzantine 
Iconoclasts,” SP 68 (2013): 371-79. See also the analysis of G. 
Kapriev, Philosophie in Byzanz (Wirzburg, 2005), 192-94. 


41 Photius, Amphilochia 231, in Photii Patriarchae Constantino- 
politani Epistulae et Amphilochia, ed. L. G. Westerink, vol. 6, fase. 1. 
(Leipzig, 1987), 14.1-3. 
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ét1 O& Kal ei Tov KABSOV d&vOpwrov aver dBeto 6 Xpiotds, 
tO dé KaAdAOD TOOTS éoTIV, TO ev TOMAIS DTOTTAGECL 
Sewpovdpuevor, Zotat 6 Xpiotdc, émel tov caOdrov dvelAn- 
hev dvpwnov, troathcets ToMatl, r&Mov 5 dretpo. 
TouBaiver dé cai wy iver hutv adtov duootatov- dva- 
Anpbévtos yap Tod Ka8ddov avOpwrov év TH De® Adyw 
ovKéTtt Huetc &vOpwror AeyGelypev- Té8Ev yap TodTO 
drrdpEet hutv, cal kate Ti Kowwvygouev TH XploT@; 


mpd¢ 8 adtots cipnuévois cal Etepov drdpeer dtomypa, 
TO TAY dvVOpwTWY ExaTTOV Kal dvOpwrov eivat Kal Uy 
dvOpwrov: Exactos Yap HUsY Kate Tov aAnOH Adyov 
avOpwrdc éott te Kal dvoudletar Tod dé xabdhov, Kad 
5 ndvetes &vOpwrot elvat Eéyovto, Tapa Tod Veod Adyou 
dvarnpbévtoc, TH cduela d&vOpwrror; 


did obv TadTa TaVTA Kal Etepa TAEiova ov Agyouev dveEl- 
Anoévat tov Xpro toy tov xaOdrov &vOpwrov.*” 


Moreover, if Christ had assumed the universal man, and 
since a universal is what can be considered in a multitude 
of individuals, then Christ, supposing he had assumed 
the universal man, would be a multitude of individuals 
or, rather, an infinite number of individuals. From this 
would result that He would not be of the same essence 
as us: since the universal man would have been part of 
God the Word, we would not be called men. For from 
where would this come about for us, and in what way 
would we have something common with Christ? 


In addition to the aforementioned impossibilities, 
there is another: each man would both be and not be a 
man: according to the correct doctrine, each of us is a 
man and is called such; but since the universal, accord- 
ing to which all men are said to be “men,” would have 
been included in God the Word, how could we be men? 


For all these reasons and also for others, we say that 
Christ did not assume the universal man. 


The first argument is classic. If Christ assumed univer- 
sal humanity, and as universals have conceptual being 
only, incarnation would not be real, nor—and this is an 
interesting addition—manifest in the sensible world. 

The second argument, by mentioning circumscrib- 
ability (teprypadduevoy, teprypdertat), contains a clear 
reference to the Iconoclastic debate, in which this term 
is central. The issue of the spatial location of univer- 
sals can indeed be understood without it, but the lan- 
guage of meprypady used here clearly points toward the 
Iconoclastic controversy. The argument runs as follows: 
if Christ assumed universal humanity, and as a universal 
is not spatially delimited, Christ as man would not be 
spatially delimited either. An additional consequence is 
indeed that in that case, he could not be depicted. 

The third argument is traditional too. As a uni- 
versal is a set of individuals, assuming a universal means 
assuming a set of individuals, which is impossible. 

We can learn from this extremely rich text several 
interesting points not about Photius’s Christology, but 
about his ontology. Amphilochia 231, whose scope is 
theological, thus turns out to be a rich source of infor- 
mation on Photius’s conception of universals. This text 
is particularly useful for this, especially since another 


42 Ibid., 14.3-15.20. 


statement of his on universals, Amphilochia 77, offers 
an answer that is both condensed and underdeveloped,* 
except for its clear condemnation of Platonic ideas. In 
Amphilochia 231, Photius is wary of any sort of realist 
interpretation of universals. In contrast, he states two 
central points of particularist thought: first the merely 
conceptual, and thus intramental, existence of univer- 
sal entities; and second the fact that what corresponds 
in reality to a universal name is a set of individuals and 
not a unique property, as Photius chooses an extensive 
and not an intensive understanding of universals. The 
presence of technical vocabulary drawn from Porphyry 
highlights Photius’s use of philosophical tools in order 
to solve the question. 

When he argues for his rejection of universal hu- 
manity in Christ, Photius mentions four characteristics 
of universals: 


43 Ed. Westerink, 100:178-84: cwuatixd uév got. TH yévy Kal 
eldy TAY TWUATWY, Od THUATA 54, Kal OnAWTIKd THY DTOKELLEVWY, OD 
dnrovueva dé, Kal dvantbcoovta tH brapEw ToUTwr, ody DoLoTHVTA 
dé, Kai THY Ev AdTOIS UEPHY Thy ovalwory dnayyéovTa, od TApéyovTa 
82, Kal dvouata KataMyhots voypact Kal oixelois THY IToKELUEVWY 
Tas VNOTTAGELS THLALVOVTH, OD TOIs ODL Kal AdTAPKETTATOIS BY UH 
déwvtat Tadta Ov Eavtday Tapeyoueva- 
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1. Universals are conceptual and not real. 
2. Universals are not circumscribed locally. 
3. Universals can be observed in a multitude of indi- 
viduals. 
4. Belonging toa species is expressed by the predication 
of the universal. 


In this passage, we find what is probably the 
clearest statement of Photius on the mode of being of 
universals: 


émivola uovy Kal davtacia abty yap y Tod 
Kaddhov drrapetc 


in thought alone and in imagination—such is 
the existence of the universal 


Universality is only conceptual. Universals are not real 
entities, but thoughts. The expression émtvoig udvy obvi- 
ously refers to Porphyry’s first question at the beginning 
of the Jsagoge on the status of universals. The vocabulary 


is technical; what is discussed here is indeed the issue of 
the mode of existence of the universal as such.44 

In consequence, when we read in Photius’s state- 
ment on universals in Amphilochia 77 that genera and 
species “are names signifying the entities of that which 
is placed under them” (6véuata... THV DmOKELUEVOYV 
THs DnoTHoELs THUALvovTa), we should take it seriously. 
The same idea appears again in our text. Universals as 
universals exist only in the mind. Universality is a prop- 
erty of words and concepts, not of things. 

Despite his rejection of the extramental reality 
of universals, however, Photius accepts that they are 
grounded in individuals. From an ontological point 
of view, a universal is just the set of individuals that 
belongs to a given species or genus. This conception 
allows Photius to state in this text that endorsing a uni- 
versal means endorsing a potentially unlimited number 
of individuals. 

Here is the end of the pars destruens of Photius’s 
reasoning, the rejection of the solution of a particular 
humanity: 


AW ovdé tov emt uépous dvOpwrrov dixatov av ein hye 
tov Xpiotov dvetknpévar i yap Todt doGely, od nia 
gotat 6 Xpiotdc drdatactc, AMe Svo- Tote yap dva- 
abet éhéyeto 6 Xpiotoc tov év pépet dvOpwnov, si ye 
THY ovaw Leta TOV idlwuatwv dvéhaBer, abty dé oddév 
étepdv éotty 7 DrdaTaat<.*© 


This does not mean that it would be correct to say that 
Christ assumed a particular man. If we were to accept 
this, then Christ would not be a single hypostasis, 
but two. For Christ would be said to have assumed a 
particular man if indeed He had assumed the nature 
with proper features, which is nothing other than the 
hypostasis. 


The argument is simple. If Christ assumed a particu- 
lar humanity, this humanity would have had to be 
particularized by a set of properties, as this is the only 
way for humanity to be particularized. But this set of 
properties would constitute an individual other than 


44 Photius may also have been influenced by the formulation of 
Gregory of Nazianzus, who says in Oration 31, De spiritu sancto §15 
(ed. P. Gallay, SC 250 [Paris, 1978], 304) that the human community 
(xotvétyg, i.e., the universal) possesses a unity—and consequently 
a reality—that can be conceived only by thought (zé év 2x61 udvov 
ertivoig Sewpyrtdy). 


Christ. Assuming a particular humanity is equivalent 
to assuming humanity plus a set of particular proper- 
ties, and this is nothing other than assuming another 
individual and so, in fine, being two individuals. 

And finally, here is Photius’s own solution: 


45 The expression used here by Photius (tov emi wépous &vOpwrov) 
is notable, as it is closer to the philosophical tradition than to patris- 
tic language. Cf. Philoponus, for example, who in his commentar- 
ies to both the First and the Second Analytics uses systematically ém 
uépoug in contradistinction to xa8dhov. 


46 Photius, Amphilochia 231, ed. Westerink, 15.21-25. 
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Ti obv dvehaBeto 6 Xpiotdc, épet ttc, eimep odte TOV 
Kabdrou &vOpwrov ote Tov év népet dvelAndev; héyouev 
but dvehd Beto nev thy dvOpwretay dda, & Eavtod dé 
db Adyos Tapéoyxe TH idtHUATA, Kal obtws oddenia AToTIa 
TapaKxorovdycer.*” 


So, what did Christ assume, someone may ask, if he 
assumed neither the universal man nor a particular 
man? We say that he assumed human nature, but that 
the Word has its proper features from himself; thus, no 
impossibility will follow. 


Photius’s own ontology—that is, his understanding 
of universals as mental objects and sets of individu- 
als—makes it impossible for him to admit that the 
humanity assumed by Christ is universal. It could not 
be particular, and indeed both for logical and theologi- 
cal reasons. So Photius introduces a third solution: the 
humanity is particularized by the Word. It is not par- 
ticular before Christ assumes it—as this would imply 
that it has been previously particularized by some- 
one else—but neither is it universal in Christ, for the 
various reasons previously mentioned. Christ, by the 
addition of his own set of properties, makes human- 
ity particular. With this solution, Photius has no need 
to contradict his ontological conviction that only indi- 
viduals exist in sensible reality and that universals have 
their being in mind only. 


Theodore and Photius 


Both Theodore and Photius reject the thesis that the 
humanity assumed by Christ is particular, for both 
ontological and theological reasons. On the level of 
ontology, for both thinkers such an understanding 
of Christ’s humanity is equivalent to Christ’s assum- 
ing another individual. This solution is considered 
by both to be heretical, namely to be tantamount to 
Nestorianism. For both Theodore and Photius, Christ 
has his proper features (té idtepate) from himself. For 
Theodore the assumed humanity of Christ is univer- 
sal (but considered in one individual). For Photius, it is 
neither universal nor particular. For both, their answer 
is determined by their conception of the status of uni- 
versals. Both Theodore’s and Photius’s solutions are 
articulated through a statement on the mode of being 
of universals, on their drapétc. 
For Theodore it is: 


47  Ibid., 15.26-29. 


te [...] xaOdrov év Tots &touots THY SrapEry exer 
Universals have their existence in individuals. 
For Photius it is: 


éerivoia udvyn Kal davtacig atty [...] h tod 
Kabdhov drrapetc 


in thought alone and in imagination, such is the 
existence of the universal 


Both theories are Aristotelian, but depend on differ- 
ent parts of the Corpus Aristotelicum. Theodore’s solu- 
tion reflects the traditional exegesis of the Categories. 
Photius’s claim in turn can be related to the position 
extrapolated from the De anima and often associated 
with Aristotle, according to which universals have 
conceptual being only. Neither position leans toward 
Platonic realism. Both, indeed, accept that individuals 
are real and give them ontological priority. 

The main difference pertains to instantiation. 
According to Theodore, universals really exist in indi- 
viduals. While they have no existence outside individ- 
uals, they are real in them. According to Theodore, 
universals have their existence in individuals; according 
to Photius, while universals may be observed in indi- 
viduals, they are never said to exist in them. It is easy to 
see why the solution of the universality of the humanity 
of Christ was not acceptable to Photius. As universal 
humanity, it has no reality and cannot cause or explain 
the humanity of a particular man. In Amphilochia 77, 
Photius insists on universals’ lack of causal power: 
secondary substances, and more generally universals, 
do not have causal or constitutive power. I believe this 
thesis to be present here also. As Aristotle declares in 
De anima 402b7, the universal is posterior (botepov); 
it cannot explain ontologically the being of an indi- 
vidual. If it depended on a universal, the humanity of 
Christ would be as mind-dependent as the universal is. 
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In contrast, Theodore relies on a more realist theory of 
universals. This makes it acceptable for him that the 
humanity of Christ is universal, for it is then taken to 
exist according to a definite mode of being and to be 
subject to the necessity of being instantiated. It is no 
less real for being universal; not because it has sepa- 
rate existence, but because it is instantiated. Thus the 
humanity of Christ is concrete. This allows Theodore 
to respond to the Iconoclast argument. Whereas 
Iconoclasts defend a conception of universals as ideal 
and abstract, he responds with an Aristotelian concep- 
tion of instantiation that makes the universal concrete. 
As realized in an individual, a universal is real and non- 
fictional in nature and is adequate to explain metaphys- 
ically the humanity of the individual. 

Another strong conceptual difference stems from 
the description of universals as mental objects. Photius 
states that the universal exists érwoig udvy Kai pavtacia, 
“in thought alone and in imagination.” The presence 
of imagination as the faculty involved in representing 
the universal lends the theory a strongly Aristotelian 
coloring.** Photius’s exact source is difficult to trace, 
given the very limited amount of contextualization in 
this Amphilochia; nevertheless it shows almost certainly 
that Photius was familiar with a summary of the content, 
if not the text itself or a commentary upon it, of the De 
anima. Theodore, on the other hand, states that univer- 
sals are seen with mind and thought (voids cal didvoiw), as 
opposed to individuals that are seen with eyes that look 
at perceptible things. The problem here is that of distin- 
guishing sensory perception from intellection. I do not 
see the universal, but I consider it with my mind. 


48 As well noted by D. Modrak, “Phantasia is essential to the 
cognition of universals because the mind needs to have immedi- 
ate access to sensible particulars exemplifying universals in order 
to realize the universal as an object of thought. Thinking proper is 
about universals not particulars. Perception proper is about par- 
ticulars. Phantasia enables the thinker to bring materials from 
perception to bear on the apprehension of universals that are exem- 
plified by sensible particulars. In order to explain complex behav- 
iors without appealing to rationality, Aristotle develops a notion 
of representation through sensory contents. This allows him to 
invoke either phantasia or perception as the vehicle for the com- 
plex cognitive activities that are required for seemingly intelligent 
behavior or are required to ground abstract cognitive activities in 
the world of concrete objects.” See “Aristotle on Phantasia,” in The 
Routledge Handbook of Philosophy of Imagination, ed. A. Kind 
(London, 2016), 15-26, at 21. 


Conclusion 


Two points are striking after considering this set of 
middle Byzantine texts on the humanity of Christ. 
The most obvious is the existence of a tradition. The 
debate seems codified, with a fixed number of avail- 
able arguments and also a recurring vocabulary. The 
terminological proximity is obvious between Leontius 
of Byzantium, John of Damascus, and Theodore the 
Studite. Even if Photius seems more original in his 
treatment of the question, some of the arguments he 
uses are also traditional. This indeed demonstrates the 
potential interest for modern scholars of considering 
this set of texts not isolated from one other, but as 
participating in an ongoing debate. What changes is 
the motivation of tackling the problem, from a purely 
Christological perspective (Leontius, John) to the 
perspectives occasioned by the crisis of Iconoclasm, 
which are indeed still deeply Christological but 
which are also determined by the question of the rep- 
resentability of Christ (Theodore, and subsequently 
Photius). 

Once again it is interesting to observe the the- 
oretical shift between John of Damascus and Theo- 
dore the Studite, even if both are struggling against 
Iconoclasm. John of Damascus, who was perfectly 
aware of this conceptual tool—indeed he wrote 
the Dialectica—did not use Aristotelian logic to 
strengthen his position, precisely as he did not face the 
problem of the universality of the humanity of Christ 
within the context of his theory of images. The debate 
during the second period of Iconoclasm is definitely of 
a different nature, with a different methodology and 
different arguments. 

The second point is the similarity in the structure 
of the three answers: in all cases—even if it is more 
manifest in Theodore and Photius because they both 
formulate clear statements about it—the theological 
problem is solved by referring to a philosophical theory 
of the mode of being of universals. The link between 
the two points is obvious and it demonstrates well that 
a historian of philosophy in search of evidence about 
middle Byzantine theories of universals must consider 
the debate on the humanity of Christ, as well as the 
discussion of secondary substances in the exegetical 
tradition of Aristotle’s Categories or the discussions gen- 
erated in the aftermath of Porphyry’s Jsagoge. Treating 
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the question of the humanity of Christ through only 
rational arguments and the technical character of the 
positions in question renders the theological tradition 
fertile for philosophical and logical inquiry. A study 
of it is necessary in order to construct an accurate and 
comprehensive representation of logical-ontological 
debates in Byzantium. 
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